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WHERE ARABIA 
DID PAUL GO AND WHY? 
By Anna P. MacVay 
Athens, Ohio 

CHOLARS GENERALLY agree 

that the Greek physician Luke 
compiled the Gospel that goes by his 
name and also contributed the data 
about Saul of Tarsus, later known as 
St. Paul, to the Acts of the Apostles. 
As their intimacy seems to date from 
the latter part of the apostle’s second 
missionary journey and ended with 
St. Paul’s death at Rome, Luke had 
to learn of his hero’s earlier life by 
hearsay. Possibly because of lack of 
information, he at times omits events 
which the apostle himself mentions 
with some detail in his Epistles. Such 
a gap occurs in chapter 9 of the Acts, 
between verses 25 and 26. The 
omitted episodes cover three years 
and include Saul’s trip to Arabia and 
his return to Damascus, before he 
went up to Jersualem. 

Parts of chapters 6-8 and half of 
chapter 9 of the Acts briefly record 
Saul’s early experiences: his bitter 
persecution of Christian disciples in 
Jerusalem; his presence at the stoning 
of St. Stephen; his getting letters of 
authority from the high priest to 
continue his cruel treatment of 
Christian believers whom he might 
find in Damascus; the miraculous 
conversion on the way thither; his 
blindness and fasting for three days 
at a house on Straight Street; the en- 
couragement and enlightenment he 
received from Ananias, who gave him 
the divine answer to his anxious ques- 
tion: “Lord, what shall I do?” The 
Lord said to Ananias: “Saul of Tar- 
sus is a chosen instrument to carry 
my name before Gentiles and kings 
and the sons of Israel.” Then Saul 
was baptized. 

When he took feod, his powers 
were renewed. After a few days of 
fellowship with Christians of Damas- 
cus, he began to proclaim in the 
synagogues “Jesus Christ, the true 
Messiah and the Son of God.” All his 
hearers were amazed; but they soon 
divided into two factions, friends and 
bitter foes. His opponents took coun- 
sel to kill him and watched day and 
night at the city gate. They even 
persuaded the ethnarch of King 
Aretas, who governed Damascus with 
a garrison, to arrest Saul, who, they 
said, was a bad fellow and might 
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Edw. D. Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio 
(Mrs. Pauline E. Burton, Latin Teacher) 


start a revolution. So soldiers were 
sent to guard the gate, but Saul made 
his escape by night with the help of 
friends, who “let him down the wall 
in a basket.” Thus ends verse 25 of 
chapter 9 of the Acts. And without 
mention of the three-year interval, 
verse 26 of the same chapter begins: 
“And when he had come to Jeru- 
salem... 


Paul’s statement in the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians (11: 32-33) 
reads: “At Damescus, the governor 
under King Aretas guarded the city 
of Damascus to seize me, but 1 was 
let down by friends in a_ basket 
through a window in the wall, and 
escaped his hands.” 

In the Epistle to the Galatians 
(1:15-18) Paul writes: “But when he 
who had set me apart before I was 
born, and had called me through his 
grace, was pleased to reveal his Son 
to me, that I might preach him 
among the Gentiles, I did not go up 
to Jerusalem, but I went away into 
Arabia; and again I returned to Da- 


mascus. Then 
went up to Jerusalem.” 


after three years | 


Jews in Damascus were so numer- 
ous and influential in the first cen- 
tury A.D. that they had more than 
one synagogue. The largest of these, 
comparable architecturally to the 
magnificent ruins that travelers see 
today at Baalbek and Palmyra, is still 
standing. Originally it was a temple, 
wherein heathen gods, under differ- 
ent names, had been worshiped from 
remote antiquity. The early Syrians 
probably called the building on this 
site the “House of Rimmon” after 
their god. The Second Book of Kings 
records that Naaman told Elisha, 
the prophet in Samaria, that his mas- 
ter, the King of Syria, required him 
to go with him into the House of 
Rimmon to worship, bowing tegether 
before the image of his god. But after 
his recovery from leprosy through 
Elisha’s aid Naaman was so moved 
that he turned wholly to belief in the 
God of Israel, abjuring the worship 
of all gods except Jehovah (II Kings 
5:17-19). Possibly Naaman’s great in- 
fluence caused the House of Rim- 
mon, in time, to become a synagogue. 

While this edifice was under Jew- 
ish control, interest was added by 
the erection of the tomb of John the 
Baptist. Saul of Tarsus, a divinity 
student under Gamaliel in Jerusalem, 
may have seen John baptizing pen- 
itents at the Jordan when a group 
of sight-seeing Pharisees came to the 
baptism (Matt. 3:7). 

Herod Antipas imprisoned John in 
the dungeon beneath Castle Mach- 
aerus, because he feared the popular 
preacher's wide-spread influence. 
Later he murdered him at the behest 
of Herodias, who hated John terribly 
because he denounced Herod’s adul- 
tery, and possibly because she sus- 
spected him of being a spy for King 
Aretas, who at that time was at war 
with Herod in order to avenge his 
daughter, dishonored by her husband 
Herod. The dishonored wife was a 
welcome refugee in her girlhood 
home at Petra, the canyon-like 
stronghold of the Nabataeans, in 
which they stored plunder from car- 
avans. 

When king Aretas was victorious 
over Herod in this conflict of arms, 
the latter at once appealed for aid to 
the Emperor Tiberius, who ordered 
Vitellius, the Roman governor of 
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Syria, to proceed against Aretas at 
Petra; but en route word came that 
Tiberius was dead. His successor, 
Caligula, ordered Vitellius to disband 
his army, and Vitellius soon ceased 
to be the governor of Syria. The his- 
torian Josephus says that the Jewish 
people rejoiced over Herod's defeat, 
thinking it God’s direct judgment for 
his adultery and for his cruelty to 
John the Baptist. This conjunction 
of events gave King Aretas_ the 
chance to seize Damascus, over which 
he set an ethnarch with a garrison to 
prevent any uprisings. The  king’s 
mastery of the city did not last long, 
but it was in force when Saul visited 
there. 

Not long after Saul’s conversion, 
he probably preached in that great 
synagogue and beheld the beautiful 
tomb of John the Baptist. Two 
evangelists relate that John’s disciples 
took his body from the dungeon 
where he had undergone long im- 
prisonment and death. But it was not 
generally known where they laid it 
for entombment, far away from 
Castle Machaerus. Fortunately they 
secured a place in the Damascus 
synagogue near the pulpit. Beneath it 
in a cave was a sealed gold box, said 
to contain the Baptist’s head. 

The synagogue continued to exist 
as such up to 313 A.D., when Con- 
stantine the Great proclaimed tolera- 
tion for Christianity throughout the 
Empire. The synagogue was super- 
seded by a Cathedral of St. John the 
Baptist, which lasted for about three 
hundred years, up to 635 A.D. 


At that date, Damascus fell into 
the hands of the Saracens, who 
turned all but seven of its churches 
into mosques. At first it was agreed 
that the beautiful Cathedral of St. 
John the Baptist, “one of the won- 
ders of the world,” should be divided 
equally between the Christians and 
the Moslems; but, in 706 A.D., the 
victorious Mohammedan general 
threatened to burn all the churches 
in Damascus unless he could have the 
entire cathedral. The Saracens now 
have held it for over 1300 years, and 
in the lapse of centuries they have 
added many beautiful adornments. 
However, the tomb of John the Bap- 
tist still stands therein and is much 
admired. Jews, Christians, and Mos- 
lems have all revered the Baptist for 
his courage in denouncing sin, ir- 
respective of the rank of the sinner. 

In the Moslems’ destruction of 
Christian symbols, two very impor- 
tant ones escaped removal. They are 
difficult to find, being connected 
with an old triple doorway in the 
substructure of the main building. 


Travelers who have taken great pains 
to find them report seeing a cross on 
a door and a Greek inscription, the 
Septuagint rendering of Psalms 45:13. 
The insertion of a vocative, “O 
Christ,” makes the verse more ap- 
plicable. In translation it reads: “Thy 
kingdom, O Christ, is an everlasting 
kingdom, and thy dominion endureth 
throughout all generations.” 

Another Greek inscription was 
found by a Christian workman on 
an occasion when the mosque was 
being repaired. Its translation reads: 
“This church of the Blessed John 
the Baptist was restored by Arcadius, 
the son of King Theodosius.” Arca- 
dius reigned about seventy years after 
Christianity was established by Con- 
stantine. He may have been the first 
who constructed the building for 
Christian worship, or perhaps he 
only refitted it in a stvle of greater 
splendor. 

Saul, escaping from Damascus, 
knew that the best way to reach 
Petra would be by a caravan going 
south along the Jordan River. He 
probably joined such a one soon 
after it emerged from Damascus. 
Doubtless he had been supplied with 
clothing and food by friends in the 
city; the funds received from the 
high priest sufficed for traveling. 
Being highly educated, Saul could use 
various languages. 

He longed to tell King Aretas and 
his princess daughter his own joy at 
their victory over Herod and how 
the Jews felt that Herod’s defeat was 
God’s special punishment for 
great sins. He especially planned to 
proclaim Jesus Christ to Aretas and 
his people. His desire to be a mis- 
sionary had been increased by Ana- 
nias’ message of his divinely ap- 
pointed work, to preach the good 
news of Jesus Christ “before Gen- 
tiles and kings and the sons of Israel.” 
He had already preached to Jews in 
Damascus, with only partial success. 
He now wished to carry his message 
to the Arab world and to King Are- 
tas. The thought of him and his dis- 
honored daughter again suggested 
John the Baptist. Saul felt he too had 
a divine commission, like the Baptist, 
to prepare the way of the Lord in 
the hearts of men. 


The discovery of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls during the past decade has 
furnished students material for study 
of the question, “Where in Arabia 
did Paul go to meditate?” 

He must have known about the 
Essenes, and, though not desiring to 
join them, he may have wished to 
spend some weeks in their company 
and in their library. He may also 
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have wished to ‘declare to them the 
recent revelation he had_ received 
from the Messiah, and talk of John 
the Baptist with sympathetic friends. 
Some critics think that John himself 
had lived with the Essenes. 

The recently discovered scrolls, 
deciphered, give more information 
about the Essenes, a sect comparable 
to the Pharisees, vet differing widely. 
Flourishing for some two hundred 
years before and after the birth of 
Christ, the Essenes formed a mo- 
nastic settlement of deeply religious 
men. Part of the day they tended 
flocks and fields; they also labored 
as skillful scribes and copied valuable 
manuscripts, which they stored in 
jars in natural caves in the neighbor- 
hood. One strict group, called Cov- 
enanters, migrated to the vicinity of 
Damascus. 

Saul probably stayed with the Fs- 
senes some time, either on his way 
to Petra or while returning to Da- 
mascus. How long his visit at Petra 
lasted we have no means of knowing, 
but his message was a kind one, and 
his opinion of the Baptist agreed with 
that of his hosts. He must have been 
a welcome visitor, and probably the 
seeds of the gospel, planted in the 
minds of his hearers in Arabia, 
sprang up in a good harvest later on. 

After Saul’s absence in Arabia, he 
was welcomed in Damascus by the 
disciples; and the bitter opposition of 
his foes possibly lessened. It is also 
possible that the ethnarch, in trying 
to seize Saul as a supposed revolu- 
tionary, had acted without the King’s 
knowledge, and King Aretas, after 
he had met Saul at Petra, may have 
directed his ethnarch to leave him 
alone. There is no record of any 
further plot against Saul, and he left 
for Jerusalem at his convenience. 
The gap between verses 25 and 26 in 
chapter g seems to have caused some 
misunderstanding in the order of 
events by confusing his escape to 
Arabia with his departure for Jeru- 
salem three vears later. 


EUGENE S. McCARTNEY 


As this issue goes to press there 
comes the sad news of the death, on 
January 7, 1959, of Professor Eugene 
S. McCartney, Associate Editor of 
Tue CrassicaL Outtook for the last 
four years. An account of Professor 
McCartney's career will be published 
in the next issue. 


N. J. 
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AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE CITATIONS 
In 1943 the Council of the Ameri- 

can Classical League instituted a 

“citation” — a form of honorable 

mention for persons of distinction 

who had voluntarily and conspicu- 
ously served the cause of the classics. 

In December of last year the Coun- 

cil resumed this practice, in abey- 

ance since 1954, by unanimously 
conferring citations on the following: 

HERMAN ALLEN, Education Editor 
of Newsweek magazine, 

RICHARD M. NIXON, Vice-President 
of the United States; 

WILLIAM G. SALTONSTALL, Head- 
master of Phillips Exeter Academy, 

HARRY S. TRUMAN, former President 
of the United States. 

These citations will be conferred 
during the national meeting of the 
American Classical League at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., on 
June 25-27, 1959. 

Readers will be interested in the 
following excerpt from a_ hitherto 
unpublished letter from Mr. Truman 
to Professor Van L. Johnson, of 
Tufts University, President of the 


League: 
“| share your opinion that all 
schools should teach the classical 


languages, and I think it would be 
wonderful if Hebrew were included, 
for it, Greek and Latin gave us our 
heritage of language, government and 
religion. 

“Latin again could be made a uni- 
versal language, if it were insisted 
that all youngsters study it and work 
at it as I did in school. Unfortunately, 
my Latin studies were not completed, 
for I never got beyond Virgil, but 
I know that I have missed some- 
thing.” 

A similar letter from Vice-Presi- 
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dent Nixon, written to the Latin 
pupils of the Princeton, N. J., High 
School, was published in the Clas- 
sical Journal tor May, 1958. 


ie 
THE ROAD TO EXETER 


By Epwarp Ecuo.s 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

HE TWELFTH annual Latin 

Institute of the American Clas- 
sical League will be held at the Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, in Exeter, N. 
H., on June 25, 26, and 27, 1959. It is 
hoped that this first meeting of the 
Institute in a New England setting 
will attract a large number of mem- 
bers and friends of the League. The 
well-known vacation potentialities of 
New England in June are an added 
inducement. 

The impression given by the road 
signs in southern New Hampshire is 
that all roads lead to Excter. The 
town is approached from the west on 
Route 101; from the north, on Routes 
85 and 108. The most logical general 
approach is via the New Hampshire 
Turnpike, which connects the 
state line with Massachusetts Route 
1. At the Hampton Turnoff, Route 
orc leads directly to Exeter, approx- 
imately five miles away. Bus connec- 
tions from Boston are poor but pos- 
sible. Exeter is on the main “commut- 
ing” line of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, and service from Boston, 
about an hour’s run, is frequent, so 
that it may prove most feasible to 
combine a plane trip to Boston with 
a train ride to Exeter. 

Headquarters and the registration 
desk for the Institute will be in the 
Academy Building. The total cost 
for housing and meals is set at $17.00. 
This charge includes rooms, all meals 
from Thursday noon through Sat- 
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urday noon, and bedlinen and towels. 
No charge will be made until guests 
actually arrive, and there is no regis- 
tration fee. It is requested that regis- 
tration for partial days be avoided as 
far as possible, but if such registra- 
tions are in the hands of the Com- 
mittee by June 1, 1959, they can be 
handled. It is strongly requested that 
registrations be in hand by June 1, 
since the actual housing arrangements 
will be determined by the total num- 
ber in attendance. Registrations should 
be addressed to Edward Echols, Soule 
Hall, Exeter, N. H.; no payment in 
advance is asked. 

A special hall will be reserved for 
Catholic Sisters; members of religious 
orders are accordingly extended a 
most cordial invitation to atterid. 


LETTERS FROM OUR 
READERS 


FOR INCOMING FRESHMAN 

One way to interest the incoming 
high-school freshmen is indicated by 
Mrs. Pauline E. Burton, of the Fd- 
ward D. Libbey High School in To- 
ledo, Ohio. Public-school — eighth- 
graders who visited the school last 
March for a pre-view were greeted 
by high-school Latin students color- 
fully costumed as Roman senators, 
soldiers, and matrons (members of the 
local JCL), and were presented with 
mimeographed statements the 
value of Latin prepared by former 
and current students of the language, 
as well as with a strongly worded 
statement from the Latin Department 
pointing out the advantages of study- 
ing a foreign language, especially 
Latin, in high school. Our readers 
will be interested in the following 
sampling of the student statements. 

“I recommend the study of Latin 
for those students who want to get 
something valuable in return for the 
time they spend. Latin has helped 
me in other subjects, for we learn in 
Latin fundamentals which often are 
not emphasized in other classes. We 
also learn about Roman history. My 
vocabulary has increased because 
many of our English words are de- 
rived from Latin.” 

“Latin has helped me to a_ better 
understanding of English grammar 
and the source of many of our cus- 
toms and laws.” 

“Latin is a very interesting and fas- 
cinating subject. It has helped me to 
understand the basic principles of 
English grammar and, most impor- 
tant, to be accurate in my written 
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work. In addition, I have learned 
many things about Roman and Greek 
history which have been interesting 
to me.” 

“The study of Latin is a wise ed- 
ucational investment. It pays high 
dividends in an increased knowledge 
of English. Trade names and mottoes 
become more meaningful through the 
study of Latin. It is also a fine foun- 
dation for the study of French, Ital- 
ian, and Spanish.” 

“L recommend the study of Latin 
to any student willing to apply him- 
self. Too easy subjects are not always 
the most worthwhile. Latin is a great 
help in other subjects and because of 
the classical background studied will 
be invaluable when one studies his- 
tory. | enjoy Latin.” 

A CITY-WIDE ROMAN BANQUET 

Miss Avis Weir, of the Stephen F. 
Austin Junior High School in Ama- 
rillo, Tex., has sent us the following 
vivid account: 

“The junior and senior high schools 
in’ Amarillo recently held their 
fourth annual city-wide Roman ban- 
quet, with Miss Anna Mae Klapp- 
roth, of Amarillo High School, the 
originator of this project, as host 
sponsor. 

“Favors were miniature tabellae 
made of wallpaper in wood-grain de- 
sign, the inside of which had been 
heavily coated with white crayola 
and covered over with India ink. The 
task of making these paid off when 
the students discovered that the at- 
tached styli (apple skewers sharpened 
on one end for writing and blunted 
on the other for smoothing the ‘wax,’ 
and tinted red for color) actually 
worked for autographs on the tabel- 
lae! 

“Program Jibelli, featuring a red 
cover with a scroll drawn on it, con- 
tained the menu and program in 
Latin. Program numbers were a harp 
solo, a racy account. of the race be- 
tween Atalanta and Hippomenes, as 
an introduction to a ballet solo inter- 
preting the story; the appearance of 
the Cumaean Sibyl, who prophesied 
concerning the faculty members pres- 
ent and certain well known person- 
alities from each school; and a play- 
let about a Roman school, featuring 
the roll call, lessons in Latin and 
arithmetic, physical exercises, peda- 
gogues bringing their charges to 
school, an oratorical contest with a 
leaf crown bestowed on the winner, 
a student who wiggled his ears to 
give his classmates the correct an- 
swers, and a flogging. 

“Costume interest was provided by 
a togaed #agister bibendi and by 
slaves who served the adult guests 
and performed other needed tasks. 
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Decorations were vines suspended 
from ceiling lights; gilded vines on 
red strips down the center of each 
table, interspersed with fruit arrange- 
ments in cornucopias, standards let- 
tered in red for each school’s tables; 
and the red of the visu innocuum. 

“Other features were the awarding 
of a Junior Classical League pin to 
the new superintendent of schools, 
a gentleman who has studied Latin 
for seven years; the singing of ‘Feli- 
cem Diem’ to a surprised student hav- 
ing a birthday; a table for a Legio 
Decima group composed of all those 
who had had three or more years of 
Latin; and the inviting of two eighth- 
grade general-language students from 
each of the junior high schools. 

“Approximately three hundred per- 
sons attended this event, which all 
seemed to think was ‘out of this 
world.’ ” 


ie 
WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 


The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin and Greek in school or college. 
For details of the plan see THe Cias- 
sicAL OurLook for November, 1958 
(page 14), or address the American 
Classical League Service Bureau, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

RESOURCES FOR 
OBTAINING FOREIGN- 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
By Mrs. Genevieve BLEw 

Rockville (Md.) Board of Education 

NCREASED PUBLIC demand 

for expanded foreign-language 
programs presents the problem of 
finding teachers. Doubtless in each 
community there is at least one po- 
tential foreign-language _ teacher. 
Usual channels will not suffice to 
discover him. What, then, may we 
use as resources? An interested lay 
or parent group that will dedicate 
itself to seeking hidden resources is 
essential in assisting school authorities. 
It can launch the survey and recruit- 
ment campaign, coordinate commu- 
nity efforts, act as liaison to the Board 
of Education, and keep community 
interest in the search constant from 
vear to year. 

Every potential source must be ex- 
plored, such as college alumni groups, 
citizens’ associations, PTA’s, AAUW 
branches, language centers of univer- 
sities, consulates, and — embassies. 
These groups may reached 
through questionnaires sent out by 
schools and community organizations, 
telephone contacts, speakers willing 
to present the needs, press releases, 


and radio and TV public-service an- 
nouncements. 

What people are most apt to re- 
spond to the appeal? They are 1) 
the housewife who has formerly 
taught language, 2) the foreign-born, 
3) the displaced person, 4) the refu- 
gee, 5) the person who has studied 
or lived abroad, 6) the retired per- 
son, such as the service or govern- 
ment-department man or woman 
who has spent long periods in for- 
eign lands, 7) the person interested 
in part-time teaching only, and 8) 
the liberal-arts graduate who did not 
train to teach. 

What should be the qualifications 
of those recruited? They should 
have had some college training and 
be competert in the foreign language. 
They should have the personality 
traits necessary in working with 
children. 

When the person contacted indi- 
cates interest, he should be asked to 
fill out a detailed questionnaire. If he 
is a likely candidate, he should be 
interviewed by a committee includ- 
ing the principal in whose school he 
may work, one other professional 
person capable of passing upon the 
candidate’s language competency and 
background, and a representative of 
the lay group. Some who do not 
qualify as regular teachers may: still 
be used as teacher aides. Should the 
prospective teacher or aide need or 
express a desire for in-service or re- 
fresher training, the Board of Educa- 
tion should set up such a program. 
PTA’s and/or the Board of Educa- 
tion should establish scholarships to 
enable recruits to take summer 
courses. The community whose in- 
terest in an expanded foreign-lan- 
guage program is sufficiently aroused 
will not only demand it but willingly 
help to solve the problems once they 
are pointed out. 

The following is a suggested list of 
questions to be answered in writing 
by the potential foreign-language 
teacher: 1) In what language(s) are 
you proficient? 2) What is your 
native language? 3) Have vou lived 
or traveled abroad? Where? How 
long? 4) What schools have you at- 
tended? Degree(s)? Date(s)? 5) 
What academic training in foreign 
language have you had? Where? Cred- 
its earned? 7) What teaching experi- 
ence have you had? 8) What is your 
citizenship status? g) Would you 
wish in-service training? 10) On 
what basis would you wish to teach? 
Full-time? Part-time? Teacher-aide? 
11) Do you know of anyone else 
who may be interested in foreign- 
language teaching? 12) Have vou 
any suggestions or helpful comments? 
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NOTES AND NOTICES 


MEETINGS 

The 53rd annual meeting of the 
Classical Association of New Eng- 
land will be held at Boston College 
on April 3-4, 1959. 

The annual fall meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States took place at Atlantic City, 
N. J., on November 28-29, 1958. To 
celebrate the 2z000th anniversary of 
the death of Cicero and the birth of 
Ovid papers were read by Professors 
Harry L. Levy, of Hunter College, 
on “Cicero the Lawyer,” and George 
FE. Duckworth, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, on “Ovid as an Epic Poet.” The 
annual spring meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held at New Brunswick, 
N. J., on April 24-25, 1959, at the 
invitation of Rutgers University and 
Douglass College. 

The 55th annual meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South will take place in 
Milwaukee, Wis., on April 2-4, 1959. 

The winter meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Pacific States 
(Southern Section) took place at the 
University of Southern California on 
December 6, 1958. 

The 31st national convention of 
Eta Sigma Phi, national honorary 
classical fraternity, will be held at 
Saint Louis, Mo., on April 24-25, 
1959, with Beta Zeta Chapter of 
Saint Louis University as host. 

The second Congress for Living 
Latin will assemble on September 
8-10, 1959, in Lyons, France, at the 
Institut des Sciences Appliquées. 
Dr. Goodwin B. Beach, of West 
Hartford, Conn., to whom we owe 
this announcement, urges all Amer- 
ican Latinists who may be in Europe 
at the time to attend. Those planning 
to do so are requested to inform the 
Secretariat of the Association “Vita 
Latina,” 7, Place Saint-Pierre, Avig- 
non (Vaucluse), France. 

SOUTH AMERICA AGAIN 

A new association of Roman stud- 
ies has just been organized in Bra- 
zil: the “Sociedade Brasileira de Ro- 
manistas,” to promote studies in the 
language, institutions, and law of 
ancient Rome. Membership is open 
to all; dues are $1.50, including a 
subscription to the periodical Roma- 
nitas (once or twice annually). The 
first number of this publication, a 
volume of 186 pages, contains nine 
major articles, in Portuguese, French, 
and German, mainly on various as- 
pects of Roman law, although there 
is a paper on Latin in the vocabulary 


of Basic English and another on 
Cicero’s rhetorical tendencies. There 
are also book reviews and a “Notici- 
ario” of current events. The address 
of the Sociedade is Avenida Rio 
Branco 185, apt. 1114, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 
THE VALUE OF THE CLASSICS 

Various correspondents have called 
our attention to recent items of in- 
terest to friends of the classics: 

Professor Grace L. Beede, Head of 
the Department of Classics at the 
State University of South Dakota, 
delivered the Sixth Lecture on Lib- 
eral Education, in honor of the Uni- 
versity’s 75th Anniversary Year 
(1958); her topic was “The Classics 
in the Geophysical Year.” The ad- 
dress has been published as a 31-page 
booklet by the College of Arts and 
Sciences at Vermillion (October, 
1958). (Courtesy of Professor Van L. 
Johnson, of Tufts University ) 

D. R. Dudley, Professor of Latin 
at the University of Birmingham, 
England, writes engagingly on “The 
Classical and American Education” 
in the News Bulletin of the Institute 
of International Education for No- 
vember, 1958, pp. 33-36. (Courtesy 
of Professor Harry Kurz, Queens 
College, Flushing, N. Y.) 

Max S. Marshall, Professor of 
Microbiology at the University of 
California, has a thought-provoking 
article, “Whence Liberal Arts?”, in 
the Fall, 1958, issue of College and 
University, pp. 56-64. In addition to 
insisting upon a prominent place in 
current education for the liberal arts 
(there are frequent references to 
Latin), the author supports the thesis 
that “the phase of liberal arts which 
can be taught is the truly basic phase, 
whereas the advanced stages which 
we usually think of when liberal arts 
are mentioned are induced rather 
than taught.” (Courtesy of Dr. A. M. 
Withers, of Athens, W. Va.) 


LATIN TEACHERS AND 
ENROLLMENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
By Orrua L. WILNER 


The University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


MONG THE tasks given me 

as a member of the Committee 
on Procurement and Preparation of 
Teachers, a sub-committee of the 
Joint Committee of American Clas- 
sical Organizations, was a survey of 
all the states to determine the current 
status of Latin: 1) the total number 
of high schools in each state and the 
number in which Latin is taught, the 
number of years of Latin taught, 
and the grades in which it is given; 
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2) the total pupil population of the 
high schools and the total enrollment 
in Latin, with statistics on the en- 
rollment for each year of Latin and 
the enrollment in individual classes; 
3) the total number of high-school 
teachers currently teaching Latin, the 
extent of their preparation for Latin 
teaching, the number that is teaching 
only Latin, the subject combinations 
of the others, and the number of 
vears they have been teaching or the 
year of their graduation from college, 
from which to figure the anticipated 
needs for new teachers to replace 
those who will be retiring. 

Needless to say, the effort to carry 
out this assignment was not fully 
successful. With the help and en- 
couragement of the Chairman of the 
sub-committee, Professor Carolyn F. 
Bock, of the State Teachers College 
at Upper Montclair, N. J., question- 
naires were prepared and sent to se- 
lected university and college profes- 
sors in every state, with the request 
that they find workers willing and 
able to collect the statistics for that 
state. From only 12 of the states do 
the replies report statistics for 1957- 
1958. To date (September, 1958), re- 
sponses have come from 20. states, 
some very brief, others extensive. 
From several other states have come 
letters assuring me that the work is 
in progress. I have received state 
directories from Illinois and Ne- 
braska, two helpful studies from Il- 
linois, bibliographical references 
from other states. In most of the re- 
sponses, some statistics are lacking, or 
are presented in a way that mekes 
it impossible to use them. Several 
states reported that information had 
to be gathered by further question- 
naires, and that replies were far from 
complete. The Mississippi figures, 
for instance, were assembled from 55 
replies out of 80 requested. Frem 
Oregon is reported the total number 
of high schools, and the number 
where Latin is taught, “plus 5 pri- 
vate and 21 parochial schools.” Most 
of the reports include only public 
high schools; but others include both 
private public institutions. In 
many replies there are statistics not 
asked for, but of value; from several 
states statistics for two or more years 
were included. 

Obviously, therefore, this report is 
incomplete and unreliable. A few 
conclusions, however, can be drawn; 
and deep appreciation is felt for 
those classicists who sent replies, 
many of whom spent many, many 
hours of arduous work in order to 
do so. 


The first conclusion is that the 
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collection of such statistics is for- 
biddinglv difficult, and that the re- 
sults are likely to be so fragmentary 
as to invalidate conclusions. 

Secon’, an undue proportion of 
Latin teachers is presumably over 50: 
more that 33% of 1153. And from 
reports from colleges and universities, 
far too few graduates are preparing 
to replace these teachers. 

Third, the great majority of Latin 
teachers have classes in other sub- 
jects. About 16% of 337 teachers 
teach only Latin, whereas 29° of 
them have two or more other sub- 
jects plus Latin. Since good Latin 
teaching involves competence in the 
history, literature, and civilization of 
more than a thousand years, besides 
mastery of the Latin language and its 
relations with English (as a mini- 
mum), these split schedules make 
adequate preparation impossible. It is 
more surprising that so many  stu- 
dents continue beyond two years of 
Latin than that so many do not. 

Fourth, comparative statistics from 
two or more years seem to show an 
increase in Latin enrollments, or at 
least no serious decrease: 

Colorado 1955—10,882; 1956—11,912 

Florida 1956—9357; 1957—11,251 

Mississippi 1956—2953; 1957—2615 

North Carolina 1956—131 teachers; 
1957—149 teachers 

South Dakota 1954— 41 teachers; 1957 
—s1 teachers 

Until the Federal Bureau of Educa- 

tion publishes its next decennial re- 

port, further conclusions can scarcely 

be drawn. 

Finally, the suggestion is offered 
that each state organization collect 
vearly statistics, as some states do, on 
the total numbers, in public and pri- 
vate high schools, of Latin teachers 
and enrollments, by grades. Such a 
continuing picture of the profession 
would obviously be advantageous, 
especially if a national office col- 
lected and publicized the results. 

ADDENDUM 

Two state reports, from Michigan 
and Texas, arrived after the sum- 
maries were compiled. More than 
40,000 students are enrolled in high- 
school Latin classes in Michigan, 
more than 10,000 in Texas. In Mich- 
igan this figure is about 13° of the 
student population of the 226 schools 
included in the report. Texas lists 
147 Latin teachers the high 
schools, a third of them with more 
than thirty years of teaching; Mich- 
igan lists 271 teachers, a fifth to a 
fourth of them with more than thirty 
vears. Such figures, compared with 
the number of new Latin teachers 
available each year (one in Texas, 
three in Michigan from the institu- 
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tions surveyed), underline our con- 

clusion that the shortage of Latin 

teachers is serious and increasing. 


AD ANIMALIA NOSTRA 


By Van L. JoHNson 
Tufts University 


CAVE, CANIS 
O canis indocilis rerum, 
Vox numquam faucibus haesit: 
Saevitia terruit multos 
Sed paene neminem laesit. 
Id esse cognoscimus verum, 
Cum fauces saeviter hiant 
Inani furore feroces. 
Quo modo ceteri sciant? 


SCAREDY-CAT 
Cur fugis, felis territa? 
Non meditor te tangere. 
Quid asperum es verita? 
Non molior te frangere. 
Mihi vero nihil viti. 
Neque tibi virtus, kitty. 
Ne cedas corde trepido! 
Sic veritas narrabitur: 
Lanx lacte plena tepido 
Mox tibi adparabitur. 
Metus expers iam excussi, 
Age, lambe cenam, pussy! 


TO A QUIET CANARY 
Magna voce tu canebas, 
Unice de grege flava; 

Nec mussare tum solebas, 
Voce pipilans ignava. 

Tandem explica dolorem: 
Num desideras uxorem? 


THE CASE FOR 
ORIGINAL TEXTS 
By Davin J. FotKarp 
Somerville, Mass. 

A QUITE annoying remark to 

anyone who reads a foreign 
literature in the original text is the 
ridiculous statement that as much 
can be gained from reading a trans- 
lation as can be gained from reading 
a work in its original form. Criticism 
of the use of original texts ranges 
from light sarcasm to an unrelenting 
onslaught of frank contempt. A per- 
son who devotes his time to reading 
a literature in the original instead of 
in an English translation is treated 
as one bordering on insanity. He is 
tolerated, but “watch out for him, 
he may be dangerous.” 

In defense of the use of the or- 
iginal text, many stock arguments 
and explanations are given. Unfor- 
tunately these retorts are, for the 
most part, ineffective. They reach 
few. They are insufficient and unsat- 
isfactory. The most common answer 
is that the original text brings the 
reader into closer contact with the 


author. This is a true answer, but it 
represents a boring abstract which 
does little good, because it is not con- 
crete enough. In general, the other 
arguments in favor of the original 
text are either too subtle or too ob- 
scure to give any constructive aid. 

Most people are not philosophers; 
most people need to be able to grasp 
or to sense something in order to 
comprehend it; most people do not 
understand a thing unless they can 
picture it in their minds. In order to 
surmount this difficulty in the mat- 
ter of the value of original texts, a 
solution might be instruction in their 
worth through example and analogy. 

A good example of the value of an 
original text is found in Roman 
Comedy. In a play by Plautus (Ru- 
dens 1304-1306), the playwright em- 
ploys one of the puns for which he 
is famous: Quid tu (“In what pro- 
fession are you”)? asks Crispus, Num 
medicus, quaeso, es (“Tell me, are 
youa doctor”)? Labrax replies, /m0 
edepol una littera plus sum quam 
medicus (“Oh no, one letter 
more than a doctor”). Crispus solves 
the problem by answering, Tw tu 
mendicus es (“Then you're a_beg- 
gar”). There is neither pun nor hu- 
mor in the English translation of 
these sentences, and so it is virtually 
useless, since none of the author's 
comic talent is contained in it. 

In his translation of these lines 
(Loeb Classical Library edition, vol. 
4), Paul Nixon has created an Eng- 
lish pun parallel to the Latin jest: 
“Tell me this. Are you in the med- 
ical line?” “Lord no! I'm two letters 
more than medical.” “Oh, mendicant, 
then.” It is well enough to transmit 
the concept of the pun to the Eng- 
lish reader, a pun for a pun, as it 
were, yet the true art and talent of 
Plautus has not been preserved. Only 
through reading the passage in the 
original can one appreciate this. 

A hypothetical example might be 
set in a court of law. A lawyer de- 
fends-his client with force and ex- 
uberance. He wins his case. The peo- 
ple in the courtroom marvel at the 
art of his rhetoric. Later, one who 
was present at the trial tells a friend 
of the lawyer’s speech, but cannot 
seem to transmit the magnificence of 
the lawyer's talk. Only the original 
delivery contained the vitality and 
skill that aroused admiration. 

That lawyer was like literature; 
only in the original can the complete 
greatness of a talent be seen. That 
lawyer was similar to the comedian, 
who can raise the laughter of an 
audience by his humer; when another 
copies him and tells the same jokes, 
they sound dull, flat, and “corny.” 
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G. Kk. Chesterton remarks in_ his 
Chaucer (London, 1932), p. 16, on the 
picturesqueness of Norman-English. 
As an example he uses the word 
“brast”: 

“But will not the envious man of 
letters think pensively and tenderly 
about the possibilities of the word 
‘brast’? When the sensational novelist 
makes the hero burst the bonds 
knotted by the atrocious Chinaman, 
how much better if he brast them? 
When the comic novelist says that 
Mr. Pobbles burst his collar, how 
much more forcible if he brast his 
collar?” 

Vivid portrayal through the word 
“brast” 1s found only in_ original 
Middle English texts. Chesterton il- 
lustrates how comparatively dull its 
modern English translation “burst” 
would be. Here again translation 
fails. The original alone serves the 
purpose, 

Many early English words are 
meaningless when put into present- 
day English translation. Others are 
dull because, through translation, they 
lose the art of their original forma- 
tion. “Flexanimous,” for example, 
means “persuasive” (Dictionary of 
Early English, ed. J. T. Shipley 
| New York, 1955], p. 227), but only 
in its original form can the imagina- 
tive power of its composition be 
found. The word’s Latin roots, 
flectere (“to bend”) and animus 
(“mind”) are lost in translation. 

This value of the original text also 
pertains when the work in question 
is in modern English. Such an idio- 
matic term as “stuffed shirt” would 
be obscure were it translated exactly 
into French, German, Russian, Latin, 
Greek, Sanskrit, or any other foreign 
language. Say to a Frenchman, 
Frappez la rue. He won't leave, but 
he might slap the pavement with his 
hand. Only in the original can the 
art and imaginative force of a lan- 
guage be realized. 

A sunset cannot be aptly described 
to a person who has never seen one; 
he must view the original. A beauti- 
ful symphony cannot be explained in 
words; it must be heard. No book 
can equal the smell of a rose; the 
flower alone provides the odor. A 
translation cannot show the author’s 
skill; only the original literature can 
this. 

Such illustrative examples could be 
continued indefinitely, for only the 
original text contains the heart and 
soul of literature. Only the original 
text contains an author’s subtler tal- 


ents. Only the original text bestows . 


real meaning on such a phrase as 
carpe originem. 


BOOK NOTES 


Language in History. By Harold 
Goad. (“Pelican Originals,” A416.) 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1958. 
Pp. 246. 85¢. 

This posthumous book—the author 
died in 1956—is the work of a cul- 
tured and traveled Englishman, who 
in his long life had served as liaison 
officer and interpreter in the Near 
East during World War I and later 
as Reader in Italian and as Director 
of the British Institute in Florence. 
He writes neither as a linguist nor 
for specialists, but for “the ordinary 
general reader” (p. 9). His purpose, 
based on a conviction of “the inevi- 
tability of the international expansion 
of English” (p. 14), is to stimulate 
among English-speaking people “fresh 
interest in Language, as a whole, and 
in their own English, in particular” 
(p. 10). His thesis is “the corres- 
pondence between History, National 
Character, and Language” (p. 10). 
His method is the analysis of “the 
rise, expansion, and decline of some 
of the great international languages” 
(p. 25). 

It is an uneven book. It limits itself 
to Greek (22 pp.), Latin (41 pp.), 
French (39 pp.), Italian (23 pp.), 
Spanish (9 pp.), German (19 pp-). 
and English (43 pp.), intentionally 
ignoring Chinese, Arabic, Russian, 
and other world languages. The point 
of view shifts from one language to 
another, emphasis being laid now on 
literary history (e.g., Old French), 
now on ethnology (e.g., Italian), now 
on the language as such (e.g., mod- 
ern French). Commingled with a 
tendercy to oversimplify and to gen- 
eralize are a host of excellent in- 
sights: “Every language is a collec- 
tion of forgotten metaphors” ( Pp. 54)3 
“the Roman had a_ practical man’s 
perception of his own limitations and 
respected what he knew he cculd not 
rival” (p. 58); “both [Latin and 
Greek] contain such treasures of 
poetry, reasoning, philosophy, and 
devotion that the man who is ex- 
cluded from their discipline and in- 
spiration, remains, although he knows 
it not, intellectually the poorer” (p. 
94); “The language and character of 
any people are obverse and reverse 
of the same coin” (p. 205). The 
treatment of language in general, and 
of individual languages in most cases, 
is learned, sympathetic, and just 
(especially good is Chapter 9, 
“French Hegemony”); on the other 
hand, the author is blindly prej- 
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udiced against German, Germany, 
and the Germans, and almost chau- 
vinistic in his admiration for English 
(incidentally, American English is 
practically ignored). The writing, 
by and large, is clear and pleasant, 
but there are Victorian purple 
patches, e.g., “the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Bible was composed at 
the moment when our language had 
reached the fullest exuberance of its 
early summer and was producing its 
most perfect flowers of poetry and 
its ripest and richest, if not its fairest, 
prose” (p. 203). Despite the author’s 
erudition, there are serious errors, 
of which | note a few from the 
Greco-Latin sections: “Iambicus” for 
“Iamblichus” (p. 44); “Porro” as a 
Roman cognomen meaning “wart,” 
“Quartus” and “Sixtus” (sic) as Ro- 
man praenomina (p. 45); “we do 
know that he {Lucretius} was edu- 
cated in Athens” (p. 57); “deponent 
verbs, . . . constructed with the da- 
tive case” (p. 59); and Rutilius “Nu- 
mantianus” for “Namatianus” (p. 76). 
The book accordingly must be 
read with caution. It is nevertheless 
a provocative and generally success- 
ful attempt to discover, behind the 
facade of words and forms, the es- 
sence of a number of important lan- 
guages. For the American teacher, 
who must often teach several of 
them, this comparative and historical 
account will be useful and stimu- 
lating, even though it will not always 

find agreement. 
—K.G. 


Roman History from Coins. By 
Michael Grant. Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1958. Pp. 96 plus 
32 plates. $2.75. 

Professor Grant is an eminent 
British historian and numismatist who 
is endowed with the enviable ability 
to write clearly and engagingly for 
the educated layman. In the present 
volume he points out, in the words 
of the subtitle, “Some uses of the 
Imperial Coinage to the Historian.” 
His main theme is the “political ex- 
ploitation of their coinage” (p. 89) 
by the Romans, in other words, how 
the Romans, especially the emperors, 
tried to affect public opinion through 
the constantly changing designs on 
the coins they issued. A study of 
these designs can reveal not only 
what happened historically but also 
how the governmenf wished events 
to be interpreted; it can also reveal 
official policies and plans. In addi- 
tion, these coins throw light upon 
many unknown or poorly known 
facets of ancient life in such areas 
as art, chronology, geography, eco- 
nomics, and religion. 
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The book is composed of a series 
of brief chapters (particularly note- 
worthy are the sections on Augustus 
and on Nero, whose coinages are ex- 
amined in detail, on the imperial 
ladies, and on people known only 
from the coins); a brief list of an- 
cient and modern books; a good 
index; a serviceable map; and a mar- 
velous collection of beautiful photo- 
gravure reproductions, on thirty-two 
plates, of 269 coins, all but twenty 
of them shown on both sides. These 
reproductions alone are worth the 
price of the book; indeed, they are 
its core, for the text is really no 
more than an expanded, systematic 
commentary on them. Arranged by 
subjects (e.g., “Augustus,” “War,” 
“Un-Roman Deities,’ “Roman and 
Pre-Roman Britain,’ “Devotion to 
the Past,” “Beyond the Frontiers’), 
they bring the ancient world to life 
as perhaps no other medium can. 
Together with the text, they render 
the volume ideal as a gift for a friend 
or a prize for a student. 

The author has considerately 
omitted any mention of technicalities 
involving coin values or minting, al- 
though he does give a key to the 
metals used in the coins included. Of 
greater value would have been the 
transliteration of the legends on the 
coins, often too small or too worn to 
be deciphered. In the footnote on p. 
1s read “no. 4,” not “no, 3.” On p. 
46, at the bottom, referring to a 
coin of Antony’s (PI. 14, no. 6), the 
author says of Cleopatra “she herself 
appears with him on coins . . —a 
prow before her portrait.” No such 
prow is visible on the reproduction. 
And there is no horse on Pl. 15, no. 
4, of which the text says, “The em- 
peror is seen on horseback addressing 
his legions” (p. 51). But these are 
trifles. 

—K.G. 


Caesar in Gaul and Britain: A Con- 
secutive Narrative in Latin and 
English. By D. E. Limebeer and 
A. M. Minchin. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1958. Pp. 
104. $1.25. 

There is not much Latin in this 
reader. The eleven chapters into 
which the body of the book is di- 
vided (pp. 9-55) contain selections 
from all seven books of Caesar’s De 
Bello Gallico, and do give a con- 
nected account of its events—largely, 
however, in English summaries. 
There are in the neighborhood of 
430 lines of actual Latin, frequently 
in snippets of three or four lines, and 
generally somewhat simplified and 
altered. In addition, there are further, 
more solid extracts in an appendix, 
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which bring the total Latin up to 
about 650 lines, the equivalent of 
perhaps twenty pages. (The refer- 
ences given with each extract to the 
original text do not always jibe with 
the customary chapter numberings. ) 

There are no notes as such. Ma- 
crons, usually omitted, warn of abla- 
tive singulars of the first declension, 
e.g., and against likely mispronuncia- 
tions, as for liceret; there are a very 
few grammatical pointers inserted 
within parentheses in the text; an 
occasional footnote gives additional 
background information or suggests 
a translation. The vocabulary, how- 
ever, is very helpful. A second ap- 
pendix gives a brief “Summary of 
Current Events in Rome and Else- 
where.” The five maps are inade- 
quate; on the other hand, there are 
eight beautiful plates, including a 
magnificent Alinari photograph of 
the Caesar bust in Pisa. 

For a general account of the 
“Cambridge Elementary Classics,” the 
series of which this little book in 
the latest, readers are referred to 
Tue CrassicaL Outtook for Decem- 
ber, 1956, p. 32. 

—Kk.G. 
Solon and His Political Theory: The 

Contemporary Significance of a 

Basic Contribution to Political 

Theory by One of the Seven Wise 

Men. By John EF. Rexine. New 

York: The  William-Frederick 

Press, 1958. Pp. 21. $1.00. 

The comprehensive title of this es- 
say and its elaborate qualifying sub- 
title are in marked contrast to the 
simplicity and the earnestness with 
which the message of the text is pre- 
sented. I think that “Solon’s Ideas of 
Justice and Their Significance for 
the Present” would have been more 
in keeping with the nature of the 
subject matter and, incidentally, more 
informative as an item in a bibliog- 
raphy. 

Astraea, the goddess of justice, fled 
in despair from the evils of the Iron 
Age, and the world has never of- 
fered her any inducement to return. 
Domestically, the McClellan Com- 
mittee has shown us that numerous 
leaders in a large class of our society 
exemplify the truth of Lord Acton’s 
dictum: “Power tends to corrupt; 
absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 
Internationally, injustice is more ar- 
rogant and unscrupulous than ever 
before. We have coined a new word 
for one aspect of it—genocide. It 
will take radical changes in the 
world to persuade Astraea to come 
back. 

Solon is the only one of the Seven 
Sages of Greece whose name has be- 


come a common noun in English. 
We pay tribute to him every time 
we call lawmakers “solons.” 

A bust of Solon (reproduced from 
a bronze bust in the Museo Nazion- 
ale, Naples) appropriately adorns the 
cover of this essay. It shows a 
thoughtful and kindly though some- 
what saddened face. | am drawn to 
it and have looked at it repeatedly. 

Solon was not a detached philoso- 
pher; he was involved in practical 
matters of government and _ public 
welfare. In advocating changes and 
reforms he was acting in accord with 
the familiar Greek idea of méden 
agan, “nothing in excess,” which, 
in political life, =meant —com- 
promise. Dr. Rexine sum- 
marizes the results of his study: “All 
of Solon’s actions and words indicate 
that the leading purpose of his re- 
forms was to discover a medium de- 
termined by justice between excess 
and deficiency, excessive power and 
helplessness, privilege and serfdom” 
(p. 21). If lofty ideals of justice ever 
widely prevail here and abroad, they 
will do so in some measure because 
of what Solon and other high-minded 
Greeks thought and did. 

We are glad to have Dr. Rexine’s 
special study of one aspect of Solon’s 
political theory. 

—+E.S.McC. 


The Greek Novella in the Classical 
Period. By Sophie Trenkner. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press, 
1958. Pp. xv plus 191; plates. 
$5.50. 

This compact and erudite study of 
a little known phase of Greek litera- 
ture is the result of some twenty 
vears of work, pursued successively 
at Warsaw, at Brussels, and lastly at 
Cambridge University, where its au- 
thor, now deceased, was Research 
Fellow of Girton College. 

The book begins with the defini- 
tion of the novella as “an imaginary 
story of limited length, intended to 
entertain, and describing an event... 
concerned with real-life people in a 
real-life setting” (p. xiii), as exem- 
plified by the numerous “short 
stories” scattered throughout Apule- 
ius’ Metamorphoses. It then proceeds 
to present the ancient evidence, gar- 
nered from all possible sources, for 
the existence and development of 
this genre in the pre-classical and the 
classical periods of Greece, with 
special sections historiography, 
Furipidean tragedy, comedy, Theo- 
phrastus’ Characters, and the public 
speeches of the fourth century. From 
this evidence emerges a reconstruc- 
tion of the subject matter of the At- 
tic novella, necessarily conjectural, 


since there are no literary remains of 
this essentially oral art, yet by and 
large convincing. Of especial interest 
is the wide range of parallels ro the 
motifs used in ancient Greece that 
are adduced from the folklore of 
other countries and times. 

Less successful, perhaps, is the 
demonstration that both types of the 
novella—the romantic sort which 
culminated in the Greek romances 
of Heliodorus, Longus, et al., and 
the realistic kind represented by 
Petronius—-originated not in ancient 
lonia, as is commonly believed, but 
formed part of a practice of story- 
telling common to the whole Greek 
world, indeed to cultures every- 
where. The writing in the last two 
chapters, which deal with this prob- 
lem of origin, is less clear than could 
be desired, and the argument diffi- 
cult to follow. To this reviewer, the 
main value of the book would seem 
to lie in the amassing and classifica- 
tion of narrative motifs from clas- 
sical literature, together with the 
many parallels from other sources. 

—k.G. 


KNOW OF AN OPENING? 

The success of the American Clas- 
sical League teacher placement 
service depends upon the extent to 
which prospective employers are 
informed about this service. Heads 
of classical departments and directors 
of placement bureaus are earnestly 
requested to refer to the Director of 
the Service Bureau any prospective 
employer whose requests for teachers 
of Latin or Greek they themselves 
are not able to fill. Teachers in the 
schools or colleges are also requested 
to report any vacancies of which they 
may become aware. Address the 
American Classical League Service 
Bureau, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


W. L. CARR, Director 
W. M. SEAMAN, Assoc. Director 


NOTA BENE 


Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
payable to the American Classical League. 
If a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be too 
badly damaged for resale. Since the Service 
Bureau is a non-profit-making organization, 
it cannot absorb losses such as this. Because 
of the increased cost of postage and han- 
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dling, please add 25c for any order of $1.50 
or more. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, indicate which 
items are urgently needed and add 25c for 
special-handling postage. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following seasonal material. 

EASTER 
Mimeographs 
52. Parts of a liturgical play in Latin 
from the tenth century. 10¢ 
426.An Easter pageant in Latin. 
Tableaux. 20¢ 
660. The twilight of the gods. A 
playlet in one act. The Emperor 
Constantine’s spirit appears at a 
meeting of the Olympian deities 
and predicts the triumph of 
Christianity over paganism. 20¢ 


APRIL PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 

.A trip through Roman history. 

A burlesque sketch, which may 

be used for celebrating the birth- 

day of Rome (April 21). 15¢ 

581. Suggestions for celebrating the 
birthday of Rome. 15¢ 

601. Apologies to the Romans and 
Horace Heidt. Burlesque pro- 
gram on Roman history, from 
Aeneas to Mussolini, with par- 
odied songs. Uses narrator and 
boys’ quartet. 15¢ 

606. Roamin’ with the Romans: 1955 
edition. This program serves ad- 
mirably for a school assembly, or 
for radio. 20¢ 

637. An “April Fool” program for the 
Classical Club. Taken in part 
from Tue CrassicaL 
for April, 1944. 20¢ 


wm 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LATIN WEEK 

Thirty-six suggestions with a_ list 
of items suitable for exhibits. Order 
as Mimeograph 687. 15¢ 


LATIN WEEK BADGE 

The Service Bureau has available 
for general use a Latin Week Badge 
designed by Miss Isabelle Schwerdt- 
mann of the Kirkwood (Mo.) High 
School. The badge is made of sturdy 
gold-colored cardboard, circular in 
form and 4 inches in diameter. It 
carries a picture of the Pantheon in 
Rome and the words “Latin Week” 
printed in purple. The badge is per- 
forated at the top for attachment by 
pin or ribbon. Price, 3¢ each in 
quantities of 10 or more. 


THE TEACHING OF CAESAR 
For material on the teaching of 
Caesar see Tue CLassicAL OutTLooKk 
for January, 1959, page 46, and for 
February, 1959, pages 57-58, or send 
for free classified list “Caesar.” 


The Service Bureau has for sale 
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the following material previously an- 
nounced: 


THE TEACHING OF CLASSICAL 
SUBJECTS IN ENGLISH 
This 120-page soft-bound — book 
was prepared by a group of special- 
ists under the editorship of Clar- 


ence A. Forbes. The subjects in- 
cluded are Classical Mythology, 
Greek Literature Translation, 


Latin Literature in Translation, Clas- 
sical Drama, Ancient Philosophy, 
Greek History, Roman History, 
Roman Private Life, Classical Ar- 
chaeology. Price, $1.50. 


THE ROMAN ORIGINS OF OUR CALENDAR 
This booklet, prepared by Van L. 
Johnson, president of the American 
Classical League, is designed to pro- 
vide quickly and in one packet cor- 
rect information about the Roman 
Calendar. Recommended for courses 
in Latin, History, or Mythology. Con- 
tains a model for the construction of 


a wall calendar for each month. 
Price, $1.00. 
THE WHITE LATIN TES 
The White Latin Test, formerly 


published by the World Book Com- 
pany, is now available from the Serv- 
ice Bureau. There are two forms, A 
and B, each of which consists of two 
parts. Part I is a multiple-choice test 
on vocabulary; Part IL is a multiple- 
choice test on translating increasingly 
difficult Latin sentences into English. 
There is also a Manual of Directions 
and a scoring key for each form. 
Prices, Form A or B, 10¢ each; Man- 
ual, 15¢; Key for Form or B, 
each. 


A GUIDANCE PAMPHLE1 

“What about Latin?”, the attractive 
twelve-page pamphlet prepared by a 
special committee of the American 
Philological Association, is still avail- 
able. It should be placed in the hands 
of every adviser of students in our 
secondary schools. A copy will be 
sent free to any school counselor on 
receipt of a stamped and addressed 
by 9'2” envelope. Additional 
copies may be obtained postpaid 
1o¢ each or at 5¢ each in quantities 
of to or more. 


FREE CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 
Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Latin 
Clubs, Latin Games, Miscellaneous, 
Pictures (Rome and the Romans; 
Classical Mythology), Plays in Eng- 
lish, Plays in Latin, Projects, Radio 
and Other Programs, Rome and the 
Romans, Special Days, Supplementary 
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Reading in Latin and in English, 
Teaching Methods and Techniques, 
Value of the Classics, Vergil and 
Mythology, Word Study. 


PLAYS IN ENGLISH 
Mimeographs 

87. The slave girl. A story of Ro- 
man life. 25¢ 

88.In Gallia. Two American stu- 

dents in France try to order a 

meal. The one who has studied 

Latin succeeds, the other fails. 

15¢ 

.Very tragical mirth. Burlesque 

version of Aeneid I, Il, and 1V, 

in shadow pictures. 20¢ 

148. The punishment: A reward for 
traitors. 15¢ 

184. The gifts of Mother Lingua. For 
very young pupils. Dramatizes 
the first declension. 15¢ 

193. The judgment of Paris. 10¢ 

242. A day without Latin. A boy tries 
to live a day without anything 
that has a name derived from 
Latin. 15¢ 

271.A strange book. Deals with in- 
teresting derivatives. 15¢ 

272. The schoolboy’s| dream. A 
schoolboy falls asleep, is 
visited by Caesar's ghost. 10¢ 

327A program for a school assem- 
bly: A Roman style show and a 
pageant on Latin derivatives. 25¢ 

368. Philemon and Baucis. Jupiter and 
Mercury are hospitably received 
by the old couple. 15¢ 

378. In honor of Vergil. 11 girls. An 
American schoolgirl has a con- 
ference with the women of 
whom Vergil wrote. 10¢ 

383. Juno tries to change the decrees 
of fate. An amusing skit in verse 
on Juno’s attempt to destroy 
Aeneas. 20¢ 

4oo. The spirit of ancient Rome. A 
derivative pageant. 20¢ 

4o1.Roman children were real. Tab- 
leaux on Roman life. For junior 
high school. 20¢ 

421. The adventures of Ulysses. In 
modern, slangy English. 40¢ 

430.Rome and the modern world. 
The influence of Rome on our 
customs, ideas, and language. 25¢ 

431. The conspiracy of Catiline. The 
whole story, in three acts. 25¢ 

435. In the ancient days. Seven scenes 
showing interesting Roman cus- 
toms. 25¢ 

457-A_ trial of Catiline. Catiline is 
tried for treason in a modern 
court. 25¢ 

458. The | trial of Latin 


language. 


“Latin Language” is tried for be- 
ing old-fashioned. 15¢ 
460. Four short playlets dealing with 
the legends of early Rome. 15¢ 
election. 


464.A Roman executive 
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Four candidates for the consul- 
ship speak in the Campus Mar- 
tius; election follows. 15¢ 

466.A Roman and American 
Christmas compared. A play in 
two acts. 15¢ 

480. A sequel to “A Day without 
Latin.” 15¢ 

483. A fountain in Venusia. The boy 
Horace shows promise as a poet. 
20¢ 

496.He talked too much. Horace 
is annoyed by a persistent bore. 
15¢ 

503. Sabine moonlight. A  Horatian 
pageant-play including tableaux 
from the works of Horace. 25¢ 

504. Tivoli mists. 2 boys, and a voice 
offstage. A burlesque. Horace 
comes to earth and enjoys the 
radio, electricity, etc. 15¢ 

511. How Latin helps in other sub- 
jects. A playlet in one act. 15¢ 

535-An interview with the poet Hor- 
ace. A newspaper reporter ques- 
tions Horace. 15¢ 

539. Why elect Latin? An American 
girl and a Roman citizen explain 
the value of Latin today. 10¢ 

547- Mettus Curtius. A story in pan- 
tomime for junior high school. 
10¢ 

554. Lepidus celebrates. An incident 
of the Roman Civil War. In 
blank verse. 15¢ 

555. The haunted house. A ghost 
story laid in ancient Athens. 20¢ 

563. The magic toga. A derivative 
playlet. 15¢ 

567. Julius Caesar. A miniature “mu- 
sical comedy” burlesquing the 
story of the slaying of Caesar. 
15¢ 

579. Latin is practical. 15¢ 

583. The trial of the conspirators. 
Deals with the conspiracy of 
Catiline. 20¢ 

588. Cicero walks with Washington 
and Lincoln at midnight. A short 
play in English. 15¢ 

600. Pyramus and Thisbe a la mode. 
An amusing “musical comedy.” 
10¢ 

604. They will gossip. A skit for ra- 
dio or assembly based on the 
story of the boy Papirius, as told 
by Aulus Gellius. 20¢ 

608. Sinatra takes a bow. 20¢ 

618. Frater bestiarum. Christmas play 
with music. In Latin and Eng- 
lish. 4o¢ 

625.As it really happened. A bur- 
lesque of the Aeneas-Dido story. 
10 minutes. 20¢ 

630. Perseus and the Gorgon’s head. 
In verse with directions for cos- 
tuming and staging. 25¢ 

635. You're tied to Latin. Playlet on 
the value of Latin. 20¢ 

639. All Gaul. Play in 2 acts. 40¢ 


641. Caesar crosses the Rubicon. Bur- 
lesque. 12 minutes. 20¢ 

644. Life with Octavia. Deals with 
the home life of the Romans. 25¢ 

649. A Roman family comes to life. 
12 minutes. 20¢ 

653. Pomona. A puppet or stage play. 
20¢ 

654. Persephone. A puppet or stage 
play. 25¢ 

660. The twilight of the Gods. Play- 
let in two scenes. 20¢ 

667.The prize apple; or apples that 
glitter like gold may be green. 
Modern interpretation of Paris 
and the Golden Apple. 20¢ 

671. Furianus gets a father. 35¢ 

675. Actus Fatis. A play in honor of 
Vergil’s birthday. 20¢ 

681. The childhood of the gods. A 
play in English written by mem- 
bers of a Vergil class. 20¢ 

683. The conspiracy of Catiline with 
a western setting. 15¢ 

691.Amor omnia vincit. A_ playlet 
about Pyramus and Thisbe. 15¢ 

699. What’s the use of Latin? Five 
pupils discuss the value of Latin 
in other subjects. 10¢ 


Bulletins 

B-IX. Paris of Troy. 9 boys, 3 girls, 
extras, dancers. A_pageant-play 
in verse. 15¢ 

B-XVIIL journey through the 
Lower World. Many characters. 
A dramatization of the sixth 
book of the Aeneid. 20¢ 


COSTUMING OF CLASSICAL PLAYS 
Mimeographs 

63. Roman dress. 25¢ 

119. How to make a Roman toga. 15¢ 

171. How the Romans dressed. 25¢ 

222. The presentation of simple Latin 
plays in high school. 15¢ 

407. Dimensions for Greek costumes. 
10¢ 

434. Directions for making the cos- 
tume of a Roman legionary sol- 
dier. 5¢ 


Article 
“On giving Latin plays.” Tue 
CriassicaL OutLook for April, 1942. 
15¢ 


PLAYS IN LATIN 

For a list of plays in Latin see 
Tue CrassicAaL for March, 
1958, page 70, or send for free clas- 
sified list “Plays in Latin.” 

RADIO AND OTHER PROGRAMS 

For a list of Radio and Other Pro- 
grams (exclusive of plays in Latin 
and plays in English) see THe Cras- 
sicaL Ourtook for March, 1956, 
pages 61 and 62, or send for free 
classified list “Radio and Other Pro- 


grams.” 
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TO TEACHERS OF LATIN: For the third year we are pleased 


to make available this offer to you and your students. 
The four kits below have proven their value as a sound 
teaching tool for Latin, as well as in other subjects in 
which audio-visual methods may be used. In addition 
they provide the benefits of cooperative or individual 
construction of the models. 


ROMAN WAR MACHINES 
Make An Ideal Project 


Authentic replicas of famous historical engines of war used 

most extensively through the Roman era in the development 

and maintaining of this great empire. Their use was an in- 

tegral part of the history of Rome, and by on these 
ic 


models as class projects, student interest can be signi 


increased. 


BALLISTA — First mobile 
field artillery piece, employ- 
ing a _ cross-bow principle, 
used extensively by Caesar. 
CATAPULT — Heavy power- 
ful stone hurling machine 
used to demolish enemy 
walls. 
SPRINGLE-—Stationary type 
siege weapon that shot three 
spears at a time, usually 
flaming. 
SCORPIO — Lighter mobile 
stone thrower used most ef- 
fectively against troops on 
the march. 


antly 


Models actually work—con- 
sidered collectors items be- 
cause of their authenticity. 
Easy to build. Kits include 
detailed plans and _ instruc- 
tions with historical refer- 
ences. Top quality balsa con- 
struction—parts die cut and 
to size. No extra parts need- 
ed. Contains, also, the metal 
gears and triggers, brass 
pins, rings, cord, _ slings, 
wheels, axles, etc. 

Approx. sizes: 10”x712"x5”". 


SPECIAL PRICE NOW 
ONLY $1.50 EACH (includes postage and handling) 
SEND cash, check or money-order 


AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTION CO. 


Dept. O 


P. O. Box 56 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, L. L, N. Y. 


LATIN STIMULI 


@ STIMULATE your Latin classes by entering them in the 


FOURTH ANNUAL LATIN EXAMINATION. This examina- 
tion will be ad.ninistered in April and will be of the ob- 
jective type so as to be more extensive. It will be offered 
on the first and second year level. A separate test will be 
administered to first year students. The enthusiasm engen- 
dered in preparation for this examination will amaze you. 
The difficult task of inciting students to review is one of 


. the common problems of Latin teachers the country over. 


Administration of this competitive examination will, for 
the most part, solve that problem. Students love competi- 
tion and since they are to be compared with students from 
all sections of the nation, many of them will do most of 
their reviewing outside of class, thereby, saving you valu- 
able class time. You will be able to determine the exact 
ranking of each of your students on a national 

asis. A fee of $.10 per student will be charged. Write for 
free copy of last year’s examination with key and norms. 
Plaques, medals and certificates will be awarded to those 
students achieving a percentile ranking of 80 or higher. 


@ VITALIZE your Latin classes with dynamic tape record- 


ings. Such dramatic productions as “The Odyssey" and 
“Cicero vs. Catiline’’ are included in this collection. A total 
of 28 stimulating programs with worksheets to go with 
most of the programs. Service charge of $.50 for all pro- 
grams. 


@ ANIMATE your Latin classes with Latin Stimuli such as 


puzzles, games, charts, jokes, projects, activities, outline 
maps, grammar aids and interesting background material. 
Over 40 different Latin aids. New aids developed each 
ear. 

ou need not remit for any of the above materials until 
you are completely satisfi with them and until you are 
sure that they can aid you in the teaching of Latin. For 
. free detailed listing of the above materials send this ad 
0: 


DONALD R. HONZ 
Latin Department 
1124 Belknap Street, Apt. B 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


ANNOUNCING ACL BULLETIN NO. LV 


Roman Origins Of Our Calendar 


By Van L. Johnson, Tufts University 


Containing a 


PERMANENT ROMAN CALENDAR 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF ITS ORIGINS 
COMPLETE NOTES ON EACH ENTRY 


GLOSSARY OF GODS; BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recommended as a quick reference work for: 


COURSES IN LATIN 
COURSES IN HISTORY 


COURSES IN MYTHOLOGY 
CONSTRUCTING A WALL OR DESK CALENDAR 


Price, $1.00 


Order from 


American Classical League 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


OXFORD, OHIO 
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Two privately printed texts now 
used in 137 schools and 


20 colleges .. . 


LIVELY LATIN 


A Reader for the First and Second Years 
With Notes and Vocabulary 
Price $1.25 post paid 


REVIEW LATIN GRAMMAR 


A New-type Composition for 
the Second Year 


With Vocabulary 
Price $1.25 post paid 


John K. Colby 
Phillips Academy 
Andover, Massachusetts 


The Fourth New England 


LATIN WORKSHOP 


June 29—July 18 


Tufts University 1959 Summer School 


in cooperation with the 


Classical Association of New England — 


GUEST LECTURERS—EXHIBITS 
MUSEUM TRIPS 
RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 
SUMMER THEATER 


Concurrent Workshop in French 


For complete information write: 
Professor Van L. Johnson 
Edward E. Cohen, Fine Arts Center 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Suburban Campus in Historic Metropolitan Boston 


A New Program in 


LATIN 


Summer Refresher Course in California 


e@ REVIEW OF LATIN FUNDAMENTALS 
Latin S-121 4 units 


@ TEACHERS’ COURSE IN CAESAR 


Latin S-153 2 units 


Both courses carry upper division credit and are de- 
signed for teachers already teaching in other fields 
who anticipate teaching Latin but feel the need of 
refresher work. 


For complete brochure write 


DEAN OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


COLLEGE of the PACIFIC 


STOCKTON 4, CALIFORNIA 


COLOR SLIDES ON GREECE 
AND ROMAN EMPIRE 


by Raymond V. Schoder, S. J., Ph.D. 


Of outstanding clarity, beauty, and composition. In- 
clude striking air views. Helpful accompanying notes. 
Sent on approval. Copied by a special process to in- 
sure superior sharpness and color fidelity. In 2”x2” 
cardboard mounts. With titles and boxed. 


Price: $12 a set (20 slides, at 60c each). Also some 
individual slides, at 75c each. Postage included in price. 


Subjects offered: four sets, 20 slides in each: 


A. GREECE I: Athens and central and northern 
Greece. 

B. GREECE II: Peloponnesus and Islands. 

D. ROME’S EMPIRE: Roman sites in Europe, Britain, 
North Africa, Greece, Asia Minor. 

F. VERGIL’S WORLD: Troy, Carthage, Delos, 
Crete, Sicily, Samos, Cumae, Avernus, Tiber 
mouth, Andes, Rome. 


NB: Sets C (ROME) and E (CLASSIC ITALY) are 
sold out, but some individual slides still avail- 
able. 


For detailed list of contents of each set, 
and order blank, write: 


PHOTO SERVICE DEPT. 
West Baden College West Baden, Ind. 


